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AT this season of the year, when the feelings of women ’ 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember ‘ 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 

and pretty wall papers. 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at equally low 
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PAPER HANGINGS. 





























We are offering handsome Gold 




















prices. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 
1206 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

FO R S A LE BUILDING SITES at Swarthmore, 
e 30 minutes from Broad st. Station. 
36trainsdaily. Lots from ¥% to 3 acres, adjoining College grounds. 
Over 200 ft. above tide water, entirely free from malaria. The 
healthiness of this location was fully investigated previous to its 
selection as a site for the College, and the uniform good health 
enjoyed by the students, as well as the settlement, fully proves 

the correctness of the judgment of its founders. 
There is a beautiful view of the Delaware River, and interven- 
ing territory. The settlement hasa population which for re- 
finement and intelligence has few equals. The restrictions in 


the title deeds are a guarantee that no offensive kinds of business 
can ever be introduced. 


Clitfon Heights P. 0. 



















































































J. W. OGDEN, 1015 Market St. 




















To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-Day SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRIENDs’ Book AssocraATION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. : 

JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 




















































RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


1541 N. 12th St. 





The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 








SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
MaGic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 





LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 314 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 











CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O.,N. J. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish. 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 


sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among . 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 


are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 


on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SEDGWICK Wine 
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Wire Fencin 
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and cheapness. Our SEDG WICK ST ETCH. 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 
Fine Poultry N at lowest market pricea 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 
Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 


order at short notice, a 


Suitable for any kind of 





CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MercHantT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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(1. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


LF 

u 
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16 years perfect success, 1 2, 531 Mortgages’ negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
i) ~—«oAll the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


‘We_have decided to place ourselves on a plane above every, competitor, 
H rtgage that we negotiate will bear our full legal 


& UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Pu Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 

; Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 

K SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 

Fi Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 


x Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York ae. 243 Broadway. 
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LypiA A. Murpary, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 








work WM. HEACOCK, <8 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 








TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
litera! e 
“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j3a3"When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@a 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day School Work, etc. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 
copies5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


EDITORIAL STAFF. 
W. G. Brown, 8. P. ZAVITZ, Isaac WILSON, 
LizziE STOVER, EDGAR M. ZAvITz, SERENA MINARD. 
W. G. Brown, LonDOoN, ONT., Managing Editor, 
S. P. Zavitz, COLDSTREAM, ONT., Treasurer and Business ‘Cor- 
respondent. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH StTs., PHILADELPHIA, 





Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
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[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, 1st month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, LimIrTeD, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


Flor RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
~* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOBS, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
jFaen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. 











CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 
Ww4 NTED.—The address of Eleanor Atkinson, for- 


m erly of Alexandria, Va. 
A. W. Train, Executor of M. D. Wheeler & Co. 


GOOD OPENING for a milliner at Mullica 


Hill, Gloucester Co., N. J. Store and Fixtures to rent. 
Apply to A. and E. GRoFF. 


[S44e G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


ANTED.—For the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., 
aman to take charge of the Industries. One who knows 
something of Printing, and can direct manual labor. 
Address MARTHA SCHOFIELD, 
Mill River, Henderson Co., North Carolina. 








EACHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


OR RENT.—A desirable dwelling 316 N. 37th St. 


Modern conveniences. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLEy, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLR&, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Friends’ Boarding School for Both Sexes which is ex- 
pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new 
There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 
nearly completed. Thirty-two miles from N. Y., 5 from Sing- 
Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per year, $225. Address, 


S. C. COLLINS, CHAPPAQUA, N, ¥ 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886, Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H, TOMLINSON, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y, 


MAPLE WOOD. INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa, 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls, 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and Day 


Schoo! for girls, 1202 Race street, Philadelphia, will reopen 
Fourth day, Ninth month 29th, 1886. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety, 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
4 great interest to every utilitarian 
fi to see the establishment. If you 

cannot get here, write for wants. 











p Iam in communication with all 
ea the Agricultural implement buil- 
3 ders in the U. 8. 





ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. -A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. Bas"When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~“@3a 








INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: No. 813 ARcH STREET. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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PRAYER. 
These beautiful lines were found among the papers of one 
whose years were spent in loving devotion to his Master’s cause. 
THE day is ended ; ere I sink to rest, 
My weary spirit seeks repose in thine, 
Father, forgive my trespasses and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving-kindness curtain thou my bed, 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim foet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake, 
All’s well, whichever side the grave, for me, 
The morning light may break. 


—Selected. 





DILLWYN PARRISH. 

SINCE our last issue, the earthly career of this excel- 
lent man has been brought to its close. The sudden- 
ness with which the announcement came was a sur- 
prise and a shock to many of his friends and fellow 
citizens. He died at an early hour on Seventh-day 
morning, the 18th inst., at his residence in the city 
of Philadelphia. A few weeks since he was attacked 
with symptoms of pneumonia. He seemed to have 
recovered from the disease, but did not regain his 
strength. Although enfeebled by the attack, he 
moved freely about his house, and was cheerful with 
those about him. 

He was born in the year 1809, and was educated 
at the Friends’ school on Fourth street, below Chest- 
nut street, finishing his accademic course under the 
tuition of the late John Gummere, a distinguished 
teacher and mathematician of Burlington, New Jer- 
sey. At the age of seventeen he was apprenticed 
with a highly respectable firm, where he learned the 
business of druggist and apothecary. On reaching 
the age of twenty-one he was among the earliest 
graduates of the College of Pharmacy, an institution 
which numbered Drs. Wood, Jackson, and Franklin 
Bache as its Professors, and other eminent men whose 
useful lives have since been ended. Inthe year 1821 
he opened an attractive pharmaceutical establish- 
ment at the southwest corner of Eighth and Arch 
streets. 

He retired from active pursuit of business more 
than twenty years ago. He was for many years Pres- 
ident of the College of Pharmacy, benefiting that ex- 


cellent institution by his long practical experience, 
and weight of character. He was President of the 
“ Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery and Improving the Condition of the Af- 
rican Race.” He was one of the founders of the Or- 
thopeedic Hospital, and a corporator of the Women’s 
Medical College. He was actively associated with 
other benevolent institutions which claimed and se- 
cured much of his time and attention. 

While his connection with these charities made 
him known, and brought him in continual contact 
with many of his fellow-citizens, yet it is more es- 
pecially as an active and eminently useful member of 
the Society of Friends, that he is known to the read- 
ers of this journal. 

His whole life has been one of great purity and 
innocence. He was the son of Dr. Joseph Parrish, 
who in his day was ranked among the most promin- 
nent and distinguished physicians and surgeons 
of Philadelphia. He died onthe 18th day of Third 
month, 1840, in the 6lst year of his.age. He was 
widely known and greatly beloved. It rarely hap- 
pens that a private citizen acquires such an exalted 
position of personal influence. Professor George B. 
Wood, at the time one of the professors of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, ina memoir delivered by 
appointment at the Medical Society of Philadelphia, 
spoke as follows : 

“The almost unprecedented array of his fellow- 
citizens of all classes who attended his remains to 
the grave, the general expression of regret for his 
loss, and the measures taken by the various bodies 
to which he belonged, to procure some commemora- 
tion of his worth and services, are evidences of a 
general esteem and affection such as seldom fall to 
the lot of individuals unconnected with public life. 
Perhaps no one was personally known more exten- 
sively in the City, or had connected himself by a 
greater variety of beneficent service with every 
ramification of society. It is true that no marble 
has been erected over his remains, and that the 
very spot where they are laid will soon be undis- 
tinguishable to every eye save that of conjugal or 
filial love, yet the remembrance which he has left 
behind him, the only monument which the rules of 
his unostentatious sect allow, is far more precious 
than the praises of carved stone, which gold may 
purchase, or power command.” 

Doctor Joseph Parrish was the son of parents who 
were deeply concerned members of the Society of 
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Friends, and by precept and example were careful 
that their children should be “nurtured in the fear 
and admonition of the Lord.” Their son Joseph 
was constant and unfailing in loyalty and obedience 
to the principles and teachings of his excellent par- 
ents. In his early manhood he studied for the med- 
ical profession under the distinguished Doctor Cas- 
per Wistar. After his graduation his skill, assiduity 
and peculiarly attractive manners commanded an 
extensive practice. Notwithstanding the claim this 
made upon his time and attention he was from early 
manhood to the end of his earthly pilgrimage, earn- 
estly interested in all that concerned the welfare of 
the Society of Friends, and was active in many ways 
as an esteemed and judicious elder, and as clerk of 
the Yearly Meeting, and by his most exemplary and 
consistent demeanor on all occasions and under all 
circumstances in upholding and advancing the prin- 
ciples of his religious Society. He was married to 
Susanna, daughter of John Cox, a prominent and 
highly valued minister of Burlington, New Jersey. 
They had eleven children, all of whom survived their 
father. They were in all things of one heart and 
one mind, and were earnestly engaged in educating 
their children in the principles and testimonies in 
which they had themselves been so carefully and. so 
guardedly trained. 

Dillwyn’s Parrish, the subject of the present no- 
tice, was their eldest child. During childhood and 
youth he wasa most loving and obedient son. On 
reaching manhood he became actively interested in 
the discipline of Friends, and as overseer, elder, 
clerk of the Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings, 
and asa member of various committees, became a 
leading member of his religious society. Throughout 
his whole life he maintained the principles which he 
had espoused in his early days, with a consistency 
and dignity that commanded respect, and gave hima 
position of much personal influence. His wife, the 
late Susanna M. Parrish, closely sympathized with 
him in his “manner of life, faith and purpose,” and 
was an earnest and enlightened co-worker in the 
faithful and judicious administration of the disci- 
pline of the society. For many years they were both 
elders of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

The loss which the Society has sustained in the 
departure of these dear friends, will be deeply felt 
and will be most difficulttosupply. Dillwyn Parrish 
will be long remembered as a christian gentleman, 
as a man ofa gentle, genial bearing, respecting the 
rights and feelings of all, and especially careful to 
avoid giving offence to any. 

His unmeasured hospitality at all times is well- 
known throughout the Society of Friends. The en- 
larged social nature, the rich vitality, the genuine 
honesty which marked his every-day intercourse 
were prominent characteristics of his life. His be- 
nevolence carried him out towards every species of 
buman suffering. The African and the Indian were 
never forgotten by him, but were embraced within 
the circle of his benevolence. Those who were fa- 
miliar with his home knew full well the sweet, con- 
stant current of his social, genial life. 

His time was largely occupied in doing good to 


others, and in carrying out plans for human ameliorg. 
tion. Noman among us will be more deeply, more 
sadly missed. His was a sweet presence, always dis. 
pensing light and comfort to those with whom he 
mingled. 

For some time past it was evident to his fami] 
and friends that he was not looking at the thin 
that are seen, as much as the things that are not seen 
and his demeanor was that of one who felt the sweet 
peace of an everlasting hope, in which our brother 
beloved lived and died. * # 





THEOPHILUS GREEN. 

[It is well from time to time to renew our acquaintance 

with those sturdy men.of old who so nobly opened the 
way for the religious freedom we now enjoy. We therefore 
take from Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, (London), extracts 
from an interesting account of Theophilus Green, in which 
are related some touching incidents of those (to us) semi. 
civilized times.—Eps.] 
“ KEEP your meetings in the name of Jesus, notwith- 
standing the laws of men to the contrary.” . Such 
were the bold words used by a Quaker preacher who 
was visiting Uxbridge Meeting in the summer of 1670, 
Because of these “ seditious words ” Theophilus Green 
was committed to Newgate, and also fined £20 for 
preaching. For this and other fines levied with re- 
gard to meetings, warrants were issued against him for 
£100, for the payment of which he was deprived of 
all his household goods, not even a bed, chair, or stool 
being left behind. 

Theophilus Green was born about the year 1620, 
and in his brief autobiography he tells us that his 
parents educated him in “sober living.” But whilst 
a mere lad he was left an orphan, and with ill-chosen 
companions led a vain and thoughtless life. When 
about the age of twenty, God’s chastening hand was 
in mercy laid upon him; he suffered violent pain; 
his limbs became useless; and the remembrance of 
his sins took hold upon him in such a manner that 
his mental agony was greater than his bodily distress, 
He was in truth in “the miry clay,” from which eelf- 
deliverance was an impossibility, but he cried to God 
for pardon, and He brought him up out of “the hor- 
rible pit.” He writes, “ This I may truly say was the 
time of the Lord’s love to me; for at that time there 
was a covenant entered into that if the Lord would 
spare me and become my helper, I should be willing 
not only to decline my evil ways, but to become the 
Lord’s to serve Him. 

Then, as in a vision, he seemed to see himself on 
a wide sloping greensward, from the bottom of which . 
another grassy hill ascended on which fragrant roses 
were freely blossoming whilst on its summit stood a 
shining city. “It was shown me,” he says, “thatthe 
descending of the hill was the leaving of my former 
course of life; and the ascent of the other, the life 
contrary ; and the end that city. And herein I wit- 
nessed that saying of wisdom that ‘her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’ ” 

Healing alike came to body and soul, and his 
strength returned. When, after an absence of six 
weeks, his former companions endeavored to get him 
to join them again, he could thank God that he now. 
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joathed the sinful pursuits which had once been his 
delight. 

Then came earnest longings for a fuller knowledge 
of God and for a way that would lead him to it. At 
first he turned to the Church of England, then sought 
aid from the Presbyterians, then from the Independ- 
ents, then from the particular Baptists, then from the 
general Baptists. Amongst these last he spent some 
seven or eight years. But his soul was still unsatis- 
fied, and he grew well-nigh ready to despair of ever 
finding what he sought for. But in atime of retire- 
ment these words came before his mind, “ Wait on 
the Lord and He shall give thee the desire of thine 
heart.” Amongst those to whom he applied for spir- 
itual help, he says he found but few who had come to 
see within the veil, to the holiest of all, and who had 
received the fulfilment of the promise that God will 
“destroy the face of the covering cast over all peo- 

le.” 

: Theophilus Green, in the short sketch of his life, 
is so sparing of dates and details, that it is not easy 
to trace his history. Our chronicler, Sewell, after 
quoting Francis Howsgill’s letter to Oliver Cromwell, 
in 1654, says: “ I have understood that some of Crom- 
well’s servants, and among these one Theophilus 
Green, were so reached by Francis Howgill’s discourse 
that after some time they entered into the Society of 
Quakers, so called.” 

Some two years after Theophilus Green had found 
soul-rest himself, the Lord called him to minister to 
others. The first meeting in which he spoke was at 
Mile End Green, where he does not hesitate to say 
that he had “a good service forthe Lord.” Thenext 
time was at Hammersmith; then at the Pall Mall, 
Westminster, from which meeting he and some other 
Friends were twice taken, and brought before a mag- 
istrate, who was considerate enough to dismiss the 
case. But when they were apprehended for the third 
time, he told them that hiscoadjutor and himself had 
been “reflected upon for suffering a meeting under 
their nose.” Hetherefore now imposed on them a 
small fine, which they, as a matter of conscience, de- 
clined to pay, and were consequently committed to 
the Gate House, at Westminster, for five days. 

The owner of the gaol was the Lady Broughton, 
who demanded so high a fee for the hire of a room 
that the Friends could not pay it, and were obliged 
to ask for a free prison. Thereupon they were placed 
in a dark dungeon, twelve feet by eleven ; straitened 
quarters for twenty-one persons. The earthen floor 
was damp; the dew stood on the clammy stone 
walls; even the clean straw they asked for was de- 
nied them. When, at the end of five days, they 
claimed their liberty, they were told that it would 
not be granted unless they paid 11s. 4d. each. On 
their refusal to yield to this extortion they were kept 
as prisoners until the timeof the Petty Sessions, three 
weeks later. When the magistratesinquired why the 
Friends had been so long detained, the gaoler merely 
replied that they would not pay their fees; but when 
they had heard the full particulars of the case they 
advised the Friends to pay the gaoler fourpence each, 

and to sue for false imprisonment; but they did not 
wish to go to law. 


In 1670 Theophilus Green suffered under the Con- 
venticle Act. One First-day he was taken from a 
meeting at Kingston-on-Thames, where he had been 
preaching, was fined £20,and placed in the stocks 
for some hours. On the three following First-days he 
incurred a fine of the same amount for preaching at 
Wandsworth. } 

In the course of the succeeding week Theophilus 
Green went to Uxbridge to visit some children who 
in one fortnight had lost both their father and mother. 
“TI found a concern on my mind for these children,” 
he writes, “ being seven and small, four sons and 
three daughters; I taking one son and one daughter 
as my own did look after the disposing of the rest.” 
Whether the two little orphans were taken to share a 
mother’s care with other children, or to a childless 
home, or a bachelor’s, there is no means of ascertain- 
ing. It was during this visit to Uxbridge that he was 
fined £20 for preaching, and sent to Newgate for ex- 
horting his hearers to keep open their meetings. 

After an imprisonment of three months’ duration, 
Theophilus Green and seven other Friends were 
brought to the Sessions House at Hicks’ Hall, and 
the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy were tend- 
ered to them. “ As an Englishman,” said Theophilus 
Green, “ I ought to be either acquitted og condemned, 
for the cause for which I was committed, beforeI | 
should answer to any other matter. Besides, I look, 
upon myself to be illegally committed, as being fined 
and committed for the same fact.” He was told in 
reply that he must say whether he would swear or 
not, and on giving’the same answer was sent back to 
prison with the rest. When, not long afterwards, he 
was again asked to take the oath, Theophilus Green 
questioned how it was that those who professed to be 
Christian magistrates should urge him to break 
“ Christ’s positive command, ‘Swear notatall.’” Ere 
long the sentence of premunire was read and the 
Friends were kept in the prison of the King’s Bench 
for two years. They were liberated in 1672 by 
Charles the Second’s Act of Grace. 


[To be Concluded.] 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

EDITORS OF THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I SEND you at this late date a short account of our 
Quarterly Meeting which may be interesting. 

Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at the usual 
time at Centre, Ninth month 6th. The Seventh-day 
previous was occupied with the First-day School As- 
sociation, Select Meeting, and the Committee on Ed- 
ucation. All of these were interesting occasions. 
Eli M. Lamb was in attendance asa delegate from 
the Central Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
in First-day School work, and also in the interest of 
Education. We were favored with the company of 
Enoch 8. Hannum and Lydia H. Price, ministers 
from other meetings, who ministered to the large 
audiences that gathered on First-day at ten and three 
o’clock, and their labor was received with apparent 
satisfaction. 

It was remarked in Second-day morning’s meet- 
ng that the company met together seemed more like 
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afamily gathering, where all could settle down in 
the quiet. Much good counsel was given and the 
meeting was marked with much solemnity. 

In the business meeting the queries were read and 
answered, representatives appointed and other busi- 
ness transacted, preparatory tothe Yearly Meeting, 
and the feeling prevailed that we had been favored. 

Josery M. SPENCER. 
Curwensville, Pa., Ninth month 14. 


BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tus was held Ninth month 13th. The weather was 
very pleasant and the roads were good. Glad faces and 
ample conveyances met us, as usual, at the several 
stations on the Northern Central Railroad in the vi- 
cinity of Gunpowder Meeting, in Baltimore county, 
Md. Many were in attendance from Baltimore, San- 
dy Spring, and Little Falls, and though valued 
Friends from other quarterly meetings were pleasant- 
ly with us, no ministers from outside our own bor- 
ders were in attendance. Our meetings for worship 
were largely attended, and were edifying, instructive, 
and encouraging, under a full flow of the spoken 
word. 

When our meeting for business came on, and the 
clerk called the names of the sixteen representatives, 
all were found to be present, and nearly all from the 
rising generation. We were favored to conduct the 
business of our meeting with dignity, condescension 
and love—in much charity, I believe, overlooking 
the weakness of the brethren, in remembrance ofthe 
words of our blessed pattern, “ He that is without sin 
cast the first stone.” If we see Friends whose busi- 
ness in life is inconsistent with the Christian profes- 
sion they make, and counter to the discipline of the 
religious society in which they hold their member- 
ship, let us take a lesson from the convictions im- 
pressed upon our sense of duty, and implant in our 
own souls the germ of that conviction; and when we 
come to review our own and our brothers’ dealings 
with moral rectitude, we will be strengthened, if we 
wiil humbly seek out our blessed silent meetings and 
go down on the bended knee of the spirit, lay our 
convictions and our aspirations in His lap, and ask 
for help, direction and counsel for ourselves and our 
brethren, that we may altogether come to know 
the Father and keep his commandments. Every 
bending of the knee of the spirit in the closet of the 
soul, if done with “the soul’s sincere desire,” will be 
set as a jewel in our crown of glory, and will shine in 
eternal day. 

The encouraging feature in this Quarterly Meet- 
ing is the enlistment of the young in our religious 
and business exercises, in earnest efforts to uphold 
the truth and walk in the path their fathers trod. 
New duties, as presented, are taken up with avidity, 
such as lead to the uplifting of humanity and placing 
mankind on a higher plane, all of which they deem 
essential to the well-being of any religious society. 

The number of our Monthly and Preparative 
Meeting schools is increasing and the quality improv- 
ing. The one in Baltimore under Eli M. Lamb, 
maintains its ground in the midst of the best public 
and private schools, seminaries and colleges. 


Gunpowder, where Baltimore Quarterly Meetin 
is held in the Ninth month, is growing very small, in 
consequence, mainly, of the moving of the younger 
Friends from the rural districts to seek pursuits more 
profitable than farming. Yet enough remain to make 
a sojourn amidst their green hills very pleasant ip. 
deed to the visitor. This meeting has long been 
known for its silent sittings and aged people. They 
now have several members who were born on the 
borders of the past century. 

The Quarterly Meeting has made a small gain jn 
membership in the last year. 

The prohibition of marriages after four o’clock in 
the afternoon will be stricken out of the discipline of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Henry JANNgy, 
Baltimore, Ninth month 15. 


MEETINGS IN CANADA. 
From Young Friends’ Review, 9th month. 

Norwicn Monthly Meeting, which is now held the 
day previous to Pelham Half-yearly Meeting in Eighth 
month, and in Second month when held in Lobo, 
convened in Yarmouth, Ont., on the 20th of 8th 
month. The meeting was large and full of interest, 
Sunderland P. Gardner, who had come to attend the 
Half-yearly Meeting, was present, and in the fore 
part of the meeting spoke to the edification of those 
assembled, taking for his subject Cain and Abel—the 
one the representative of the religion of hatred, the 
other the representative of the religion of love—the 
two religions which have come down through the 
ages: the one the result of allowing our passions to 
rule, the other the result of allowing God to rule and 
reign in us. 

In the business meeting much harmony and con- 
descension was manifested in the transaction of the 
business which claimed its attention. The answers 
to the queries were encouraging. The request of a 
husband and wife to become members with us with 
their three minor children was granted. A num- 
ber of committees were appointed. The case of a 
complaint which had been coming up for several 
months brought out the better feeling of the whole 
meeting, evincing a true Christian spirit, with no 
desire to “cut off,’ but by forbearance and love to 
bring back the erring into the path of rectitude. 
Old and young participated with equal freedom and 
prudence in all the affairs of the Church—all seem- 
ingly baptized into the same spirit. This brought 
forth from our aged friend, S. P. G., the remark that 
he had been deeply interested and encouraged by 
the manner in which youngand old had participated, 
for he saw in it the true spirit of Quakerism, making 
it one of the most interesting Monthly Meetings he 
had in his long life attended. 

On the following day was held Peiham Half- 
yearly Meeting. Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, Ont. 
had arrived, and both he and S. P. Gardner had 
much to communicate on the practical nature of the 
Christian religion. No business out of the ordinary 
was transacted. Expressions of unity with the 
labors of our visiting friends were given, and a feel- 
ing prevailed that all who had been hungering after 
food of a divine nature had been fed. This meeting, 
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and the Public Meeting on First-day, were largely 
attended. The latter was addressed solely by Isaac 
Wilson, who dwelt on the simplicity of the religion 
of Jesus of Nazareth—the important part we had in 
working out our salvation—and the importance of 
our being willing to faithfully fulfil our part. 

Isaac Wilson had an appointed meeting at Union 
(five miles from Yarmouth meeting-house) at 4.30 
p. m. on First-day afternoon. The hall in which it 

* was held was full, and the meeting satisfactory—en- 
couraging to the few Friends who live in that neigh- 
borhood. 

Like rain falling in torrents upon the parched 
earth after long continued droughts come these out- 

pouri of love and goodness, which are so often 
ex ed by thirsting souls at these larger meet- 
exatmecd by giving new life and new hope. But 
we must remember that it is the gentle showers 
often repeated and the inperceptibly falling dew 
which gives all nature the proper conditions for 
right growth. So if we desire true growth we must 
place ourselves in a condition ‘to receive each day 
the dews of Heaven or the showers of God’s love 
and goodness. Pas 
Coldstream, 8th month 28th. 


BICENTENARY OF RAHWAY MONTHLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

On the 16th of the present month, there was held at 
Rahway, New Jersey, the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of that monthly meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends. It was founded at 
Amboy,in Ninth month 1686, being just 200 years 
ago. It was an occasion of unusual interest. The 
original records were presented to the meeting, from 
which copious extracts were read of a most interest- 
ing character, showing that the uniform testimony of 
the Society has been against humanslavery and bond- 
age, against all wars and carnage and blood, against 
the terrible evil and crime of intemperance and lust, 
in favor of a free gospel ministry given by the Divine 
Father to both male and female alike; in favor of 
honesty and integrity in business transactions; in 
favor of justice and fair dealing towards the Indians 
of our Country, the original proprietors of the soil; 
and in favor of faithfulness, diligence and devotion in 
the attendance of religious meetings. The Friends 
of that day would often go on foot many miles in the 
performance of this reasonable duty. The rivers and 
water courses would often be so high that they could 
not pass, for they had no bridges. 

’ Our friend Ellwood Birdsall gave an interesting 
account of the Birdsall family, in connection with the 
meeting, and Judge Nathan Harper read an im- 
portant and useful essay on different branches of the 
subject-matter claiming the attention of the meetiag. 
Aaron M. Powell presented a vivid, and suggestive 
address. The meeting was quite large, and many 
representative Friends were present. Our dear in- 
valid friend, Henry R. Shotwell, in his 81st year, was 
present in his rolling chair. He was much interested 
in the proceedings and history of the meeting. The 
monthly meeting will hereafter be transferred to, 
and held in Plainfield, A minister of another de- 


nomination being present said to a Friend, that he 
could unite with all the testimonies of our Society but 


that of women’s preaching. 
THomas FouLkKE. 
Ninth month 17. 


—We understand that Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, 
Ont., expects to attend the First-day School General 
Conference to be held in Philadelphia in Eleventh 
month. Also, Baltimore Yearly Meeting.— Young 
Friends’ Review. 

—The eighty-fourth birthday of our venerable 
friend, Sunderland P. Gardner, which occurred some 
weeks since, (Seventh month 3d), was made the oc- 
casion of pleasant remembrance by a gathering of nu- 
merous friends, (about 60 in all, young and old), at 
his home in Farmington, N. Y. Though so advanced 
in years he was in good health, and had traveled dur- 
ing the preceding year 9000"miles, in pursuance of his 
call in the Gospel. Young Friends’ Review says: “ We 
were informed that he has attended, within the last 
forty-two years, 2,261 funerals of the members of va- 
rious denominations, which would show the respect 
and confidence with which he is regarded.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE ANT-HILLS OF BEDFORD. 
“Go to the Ant?’ —Solomon. 
AND why should we go to him? Because he will 
teach us how Herculean labors are accomplished. 
Accordingly, naturalists—our own Dr. McCook of 
Philadelphia and a host of others—have considered 
the ways of the ant people, and have gathered much 
accurate knowledge of their economies, their indus- 
tries, their governmental arrangements, and their 
ethical code. Here we are, away from the books in 
which is stored this lore of the naturalists, but in 
the presence or close vicinity of some notable nests of 
Ants of the Alleghenies. We have several times 
driven by ant hills in the mountains in the neigh- 
borhood of Birmingham, and noted as we drove 
along their smooth, conical structure, their remarka- 
ble size, and the perforation by nearly or quite 
vertical channels of their whole substance, where 
more ruthless marauders than are we, had over- 
thrown them in a pretended search for truth; in- 
stead of sitting down reflectively in the attitude of 
the Buddha and considering their ways with a view 
of humble imitation of their architecture and their 
policy. 

This is a summary of the history of a formicarium 
as set down by Packard: “The workers only hib- 
ernate, and are found early in the spring, taking care 
of the eggs and larve produced by the autumnal 
brood of females. In the course of the summer 
these eggs and larve arrive at maturity, and swarm 
on a hot sultry day, usually early in September. The 
females, after their marriage flight, for the diminutive 
males seek their company at this time, descend and 
enter the ground to deposit their eggs for new 
colonies, or, as Westwood states, they are often 
seized by the workers and retained in the old 
colonies. These having no more inclination to fly, 
pluck off their wings and may be seen running abcut 
wingless.” 
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Dr. C. C. Abbott of New Jersey observed the 
swarming on the 6th of October. He noted a multi- 
tude of large sized insects that filled the air and 
presented an unusual appearance. He found on 
closer inspection that they were a brood of ants, just 
emerged from their birth-place underground, and for 
the first time using their delicate wings. Watching 
them as they slowly crawled from the ground, and 
up the blades of grass and stems of clover, he marked 
that they seemed dazed, and without method in 
their movements save an impression that they must 
emigrate. They were pushed forward by an advanc- 
ing crowd and appeared quite confused. They 
would climb grass blades and helplessly fall to earth, 
only gradually learning the use of their filmy 
delicate wings, until they at length attained the 
knowledge, which is power, and rose in the air. 
But they seemed to have no power to direct their 
flight, and they merely were borne up by the breeze 
to the height of the neighboring spruce or fir trees, 
as the seed of thistles mounts by its pappus, and 
are distributed in accordance with a law of nature— 
quite at the mercy of the winds. 

Bates, in his “ Naturalist on the Amazon,” speaks 
of the swarming of some South American species as 
taking placein January and February—at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season. Dr. Abbott ob- 
served no action of the workers at the time of flight 
of their winged brethren or sisters, while Bates re- 
marks that the successful début of the winged ants de- 
pends on the workers clearing the roads of exit— 
while it does not seem likely that many of them, en- 
cumbered as they are with wings, will ever get back 
to the nest. They evidently find new homes. Some 
species of ants prefer woods, others like gardens and 
even houses, but it is declared that their habits and 
domestic economy are similar in all. They are char- 
acterized by a sort of terrible industry. But that this 
industry is controlled by any great intelligence does 
not seem to be proved by the most careful observers. 
They do communicate with one another, but there 
seems to be no evidence that they can direct each 
other to food except by accompanying them to it. 
It is also on record that they are sensitive to color, 
preferring red and shrinking from violet. They do 
not seem to care for each other to any considerable 
extent,—except in the case of the slave-holding ants 
of the Amazon, which are entirely dependent on 
their slaves, perishing in two or three days if separa- 
ted from their care takers. They will not touch food 
if it is offered them, but will walk carelessly over it, 
smearing their legs and bodies, and die if a slave is 
not given to clean anddry them. But our ants of 
the Alleghanies have no such slaves. We found their 
nests symmetrical cones with a structure that evi- 
dently will repel the rain, and around them they 
have a system of drainage which is sufficient unto 
their needs. I thought they must have selected a 
gravelly hill-side generally; and that around their 
cone-like nests. they remove the loose fine earth, 
leaving the pebbles, and this is so well done that the 
coming of a rain storm does not injure their arrange- 
ments to any great extent. There is an adequate 
channel to convey the intrusive waters snugly away 
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down tothe valley below. This our driver pointed 
out to us, and we felt sure that it is a quite needfyj 
part of their building. 

The amount of labor that the little creatures must 
perform to make such a considerable water-way is in. 
deed terrific. Huber has given us the results of hig 
watching the labors of an anton arainy day. The 
insect began by scoping out a groove of earth about g 
quarter of an inch in depth, kneading the earth which 
it removed into little pellets, and placing them on’ 
each side of the groove, so as to form a kind of wall, 
The interior of the groove was beautifully smooth and 
regular, and when completed it looked very like g 
railway-cutting, and performed a similar office. Af. 
ter completing this task, it looked about found 
that there was another opening in the ns ais 
a road must be made, and straightway set ork 
upon asecond sunken path of a similar character, 
parallel to the first, and being separated from it by a 
wall,athird ofan inch in height. Wood compares 
the labor of this ant with what would be an equal 
work fora man. He must have excavated two paral. 
lel trenches, each of 72 feet in length, and four feet six 
inches in depth. He must have made bricks from the 
clay dug out, and with them built a wall along each 
side of the trenches from two to three feet in height, 
and 14 or 15 inches in thickness; and lastly, he must 
have gone over the whole of his work again, and 
smoothed the interior until it was exactly true, 
straight, and level. All this work must have been 
done without the least assistance, and the ground 
must be supposed to be filled with huge boulders, and 
covered with tree-trunks, broken logs, and other im- 
pediments. On the other hand, Lubbock has proved 
that they do not raisea mound of half an inch to 
reach a desired object ; that they take a long circuit- 
ous route rather than drop or leapthe length of their 
own bodies, and that if a straw, along which they 
have traveled for food, is misplaced, they do not at- 
tempt to replace it; thus not showing very much in- 
telligence, though gifted with such energy and such 
persevering industry. 

The most remarkable feature of the formicaria of 
Bedford, is their size, one of them at least being five 
feet high, twelve feet in length and six in breadth, 
The shape was a regular ellipse, and quite smoothly 
symmetrical, and it was surrounded as they all are, 
by a channel for drainage—about eight inches in 
width. The ant workers were busy building on the 
day of our visit, bearing in some instances loads more 
massive than themselves. Indeed, in the material of 
their pyramid home we noted what must have seemed 
to them quite massive logs, as well as the needles of 
the white pine, many times their length, and pellets 
of clay from their subterranean channels and cells. 
The insects are about a third of an inch long. 

One of the hills was quite circular in form, and we 
were inclined to conclude that this is their normal 
shape. A large colony of perhaps a dozen formicaria 
were all nearly circular, and these were in such close 
proximity that we hardly were ready to accept the 
dictum of Huber that they were all at enmity with 
their neighbors, and that if an alien is found in the. 


ant hill he is killed outright by the fierce, inbospita-: 
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ple little people. We had no heart to demolish the 
wonderful pyramids, knowing that such observations 
as we might make would not be likely to lead to the 
discovery of any new truth. What is before us is 
sufficiently wonderful:—the size and beauty of their 
yolcano-shaped nests:—the wondrous activity and 
steady perseverance of the workers:—their dry moats 
for drainage :—their stoical disregard of our presence: 
and the grass or grain that has risen to considerable 
height from the earth of the hills. This thin coating 
of green on these formicaria seemed to us to be the 
growth from seed stored up for winter use, but we 
mercifully forbore to tear their work to pieces, just 
to see if their preserves were keeping. 

I wished that our caravansary had been quite near 
this wonderful place, that we might pay it daily vis- 
its;and watch the operations of the ants with a criti- 
cal, though friendly eye, and so consider their ways 
effectively. A story is told ofa man near here who’ 
destroyed 4 formicarium for curiosity, and it is grave- 
ly asserted that evet after, this ravager was greatly 
tormented in his house by these injured neighbors of 
his, finding no cessation to their revengeful proceed- 
ings while he lived. ButI utterly discredit all such 
foolish stories, believing the ants quite incapable of 
such human vices and such unchristian sentiments. 

This region is near the scene of the whiskey re- 
bellion of the days of Washington’s presidency, and 
there was a-distillery on Shober’s Creek just back of 
the Arandale House. The last afternoon of my stay, 
we visited this place, now a neat human habitation, 
and saw where yet stand the walls of the old distil- 
lery of the by-gone century. It will be of interest to 
some of our friends to know that this beautiful and 
delightfully well-kept hotel is entirely a “temperance 
house.” It accommodates 150 persons at a time in 
“the season,” and by many persons is preferred to the 
great Springs Hotel of 500 guests capacity. And so, 
farewell to Bedford. The autumn rainfall has cooled 
the air and moistened the soil, and the autumnal 
tints have decked tree and shrub with color suggest- 
ive ofglory to be. Farewell to Bedford! 8. R. 
Arandale House, Bedford, Ninth month 15th, 1886. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 39. 
TENTH MONTH 3D. 
JESUS BETRAYED. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—The son of man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners.—Mark 14; 41. 


READ John, 18th chapter, 1-14. 

OUR lesson to-day resumes the recital of the sorrow- 
ful events that followed the wonderful prayer of Je- 
sus for his disciples, and for all who should believe 
on him through their word. The other Evangelists 
make no mention of that prayer, but give in varying 
degree a graphic picture of the occurrences in the 
garden of Gethsemane which lay across the brook 
Cedron,or Kidron. This was a small stream of wa- 
ter running through the ravine below the eastern 
wall of Jerusalem. It was so named, because of the 
dark color of the water, which was bordered by a 
grove of cedars. In sections of our own land where 
cedar-trees are abundant, the streams of water are 
colored in the same way. 


To complete the sad narrative of our lesson, it is 
necessary to read Matthew 26th, beginning with the 
36th verse, read to the 56th inclusive, Mark 14th, 26th- 
42d inclusive, and Luke 22d, 39th-47th verses. 

The “these words,” must have included all that 
was said by Jesus from the time “They sang a hymr 
and went out,” Matt. 26; 30, until the traitor Judas 
came with his band of Roman soldiers and the offi- 
cers of the law under the order of the high-priest, to 
arrest him. 

They “led him away to Annas first,” verse 13. 
The high-priest at that time was Caiaphas, son-in-law 
of Annas, whom he superseded. Annas is presumed 
to have had a share in the duties of the office, on ac- 
count of his age and the respect felt for him probably. 
Jesus was brought before him. Sincethe nation had 
become tributary to Rome, the choice of the high 
priest no longer rested with the people, but was ex- 
ercised by the governing power, who deposed one and 
appointed another at will, considering only how best 
to establish more firmly the Roman rule. 

Tuis Lesson TEACHES. 

1. That purity and nobleness are no protection 
against malice, falsehood, and treachery. Like the 
blessed Jesus, many whose lives were above reproach, 
have been brought into suffering and death through 
the persecutions of their enemies. 

2. That conscious innocence and integrity of pur- 
pose are the best and only defences of a noble mind; 
the conviction that in the divine ordering truth and 
right will ultimately prevail, has a sustaining power 
which no earthly means of defence can give. 

3. That if we would be the followers of Jesus we 
cannot use violence in his name. Wars and fighting, 
and even forcible resistance that leads to personal in- 
jury, are not consistent with the precepts and the ex- 
ample he has left us. 


Gop gives his children strength to sustain such 
burdens as he imposes, not such as they devise.—F, 
R. Marvin. 





Ten thousand of the greatest faults in our neigh- 
bors are of less consequence to us than one of the 
smallest in ourselves.—Archbishop Whately. 





About the mere presence and person of good men 
there hangs a charm and spell of good. Their 
very face does good, as though it were the face of an 
angel, and from their mere silence there spreads an 
influence—a “flowing in”—of higher motives, and 
purer thoughts into the souls of men.—Canon Farrar. 





PARADISE was a@ place full of flowers, we say. 
Well, the flowers are always striving to grow wher- 
ever we suffer them; and the fairer, the closer. And 
Paradise was full of pleasant shades and fruitful 
avenues. Well, what hinders us from covering as 
much of the world as we like with pleasant shade 
and pure blossom and goodly fruit? But Paradise 
was a place of peace, we say, and all the animals 
were gentle servants to us. Well, the world would 
yet be a place of peace if we were all peace-makers, 
and gentle service should we have of its creatures if 


we gave them gentle mastery.— Ruskin, 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 25, 1886. 


THE BEECH STREET MISSION. 

THE time for resuming the work at Friends’ Mission, 
N. W. corner Fairmount Avenue and Beech Street, 
Philadelphia, is at hand, and the earnest desire of 
those engaged in its prosecution is that Friends may 
realize the importance of what has been undertaken 
for the improvement of the neighborhood in which 
the mission is located. The best evidence that the 
work is appreciated is the interest it has awakened 
among the families whose children have been gath- 
ered in and received instruction in the First-day 
school, the Third-day evening and the Sewing 
schools. 

It is about eight years since the mission was 
opened. The good that has been accomplished by 
the self-sacrificing young people who have so faith- 
fully carried on the work in these several depart- 
ments, is shown in the marked improvement in the 
deportment of the youth who have been under their 
care,many of whom have found places of trust in 
mechanical and business houses and are winning the 
confidence of their employers. 

The First-day morning meetings are not gather- 
ing in many of the older people, but the feeling of 
the committee is to continue this branch for the few 
who meet there hoping that the good seed being sown 
will not fail of its fruit. The temperance meeting 
held on Fifth-day evening is a feature of the work 
that deserves prominence, as there has been much 
good accomplished in the restoration to usefulness of 
habitual drinkers, who owe all they now are to the 
encouragement received from Friends at the Mission. 
Some of them are carrying the good work beyond the 
Mission, and doing faithful, helpful service among 
those who could not be reached by us. 

The need of workers is greatly felt. Will not 


more of our earnest, dedicated young people, who | 


feel called to labor in the world’s harvest field, turn 
to this mission with the inquiry, Is there not a place 
for us in one or another of these departments of 
Christian service? The Mission is supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 


Ar the writing of this paragraph, we have received, 
in response to our request of two weeks ago, several 
letters from friends who have interested themselves 


to forward us lists of names of persons who might be- 
come subscribers. We are much obliged for the care 
thus taken, and hope to receive, as punctually as pos: 
sible, many more lists, iri order to send out the sam. 
ple copies within a few weeks. 





Waat is said in an interesting article which we 
print elsewhere, by the Librarian of Amherst College, 
in reference to the value of old books, is particularly 
applicable to many cases amongst Friends. The old 
books relating to the early history of our Society, 
which are to be found in private houses, in small col- 
lections belonging to meetings, and in some larger 
library collections, ought to be carefully preserved, 
Their value in money, if sold in the ordinary markets, 
is actually small, and when put up at country public 
sales, as sometimes unfortunately happens, they have 
often been scattered and sacrificed at a few pennies 
apiece. They have, however, a real value to Friends 
now, and to those who will come after us,—presum- 
ing that they will maintain, as we do, the principles 
of our Society, and cherish a respect for its founders, 
These old books are our archives, our records, our 
testimonies. Many of them are already scarce, and 
will in all probability never be reprinted, so that the 
need of carefully preserving the copies that remain is 
evident. 


MARRIAGES. 


COOPER—GIBBERSON.—Ninth month 15th, at the 
Continental Hotel, Phila., by Friends’ ceremony, the mayor 
of the city being present, John Cooper, of Camden, N. J., 
and Louisa Gibberson, of Phila. 

HULL—COHU.—On Fourth day, Ninth month 8th, 1886, 
at the residence of the bride’s father in the city of New 
York, by Friends’ ceremony, Robert W. Hull, of the city of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., son of James C. and Caroline E. Hull, 
and Lydia L., youngest daughter of Joseph S. and the late 
Elizabeth J. Cohu. 


DEATHS. 

EAVES.—At her home in Half-Moon, Centre Co., Pa., 
Seventh month 29th, 1886, of a brief illness, Hannah M, 
Eaves, wife of Joseph Eaves, in the 57th year of her age. 

She was born in Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa., and 
was the daughter of Abram and Catharine Schreyer. Her 
mother died when she was quite young, and she was taken 
to Half-Moon and brought up under the care of Samuel 
and Jane Downing, and became a member of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, where she was much beloved by her 
friends and family. N. M. 

JENKS.—At the residence of Evan Randolph, Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa., on the morning of Ninth month 17th, Wm. P. 
Jenks, of Phila., in his 79th year. 

MATHER.—In Phila., Ninth month 13th, Martha 


Mather, a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
PARRISH.—On the evening of Ninth month 17th, 
Dillwyn Parrish, in his 78th year, formerly clerk of Phila. 
Yearly Meeting, and for more than thirty-two years an 
elder of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
_ Bace St. , 














* 
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SHANNON.—Ninth month 15th, after a short illness, 
Ellwood Shannon, of Phila., in his 82d year. 

TREGO.—In Phila., Ninth month 11th, Dr. A. H. Trego, 
formerly of Bucks Co., aged 56 years. 

WHITSON.—At Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Ninth 
month 10th, of congestion of the lungs, Phebe J., wife of 
Samuel Whitson. 








ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

[The report in the Chicago Christian Worker, from which 
we extracted last week, while it gives no doubt very ex- 
actly the tone of the proceedings of this remarkable meet- 
ing, does not state the action taken as clearly as might be 
desired. We find in the Friends’ Review a full report, 
signed by a correspondent, (Oliver White), and we give 
some additional particulars, tending to make the matter 
more plain.— Eps, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


“8th month 28. Joint session.—Additional min- 
utes were read for Daniel and Elizabeth M. Meader, 
of New York; Oliver White, Jane Jones, and Mary 
J. H. Cappell, of Indiana ; Mary H. Morrill, of Maine; 
Hannah ‘I. Pratt, of Vermont ; Lydia C. Neal (elder), 
of New England. A committee of twelve was ap- 
pointed, to summarize the exercises on the state of 
Seciety. As praver-meetings have become a perman- 
ent feature in church work, it was ordered to extend 
the query so as to include them in the future. From 
“two” to a “ few” in each Quarter used intoxicating 
liquors last year, but no one sold it. Two meetings 
were set up and one laid down. Efforts are made to 
secure Christian teachers for our children. Every 
family is supplied with the Scriptures. Three minis- 
ters were acknowledged and one deceased; ten el- 
ders appointed and nine deceased, the latter mostly 
old people. we 

“Same Day. Adjourned meeting of ministers and 
Elders. John Butler then proposed that the subject 
{disapproval of the outward “ordinances ”] be for- 
warded to the executive department of the Yearly 
Meeting. David Tatum thought it ought to go to the 
Representatives. Many thought it ought to be settled 
here. Seth Reece, Noah McLean, Myron Clark and 
Frank Stanley each stated that personally they had 
no use whatever for the writings of Early Friends, as 
they were a tangled mass of inconsistencies through- 
out; and Seth Reece said that on any such founda- 
tion he was not a Quaker. Noah McLean said that 
hereafter he should teach and use the outward or- 
dinances, as he believed our Lord commanded and his 
disciples practiced them. Joseph Hill, Marriot Stan- 
ley and others combatted any such idea,and ex- 
pressed sincere regrets that any of our ministers 
should occupy such a position. . . 

“8th month 31. Joint session—The clerk intro- 
duced the subject of the ordinances by reading the 
proposed affirmation from the meeting of ministers 
and elders. [This was given in last week’s INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, p. 608,second column,—the 
“substitute” prepared by D. B. Updegraff.—Eps.] 
He (the clerk) suggested that the sense of the meet- 
ing should be taken without discussion, as the sub- 
ject had already been canvassed. John Butler ob- 
jected because the real question was not touched in 


this proposed reiffirmation. We should meet the 
question squarely, face the responsibility and pass 
upon the real issue now. 

“TI. P. Hole seconded the objection. No one here 
differs from this statement in itself. The Methodist or 
Presbyterian could equally subscribe to its truth. It 
does not meet the point at issue in our midst as a 80- 
ciety with a history and a testimony back of it, and 
strong convictions of our own. Toleave the question 
by passing this will be to send forth a very thin sub- 
terfuge, in an attempt to blind public opinion within 
the church as to our position upon this question. 
Hence, in this sense, itis a delusion andasnare. Cer- 
tainly a decent respect for the opinion of our breth- 
ren of other yearly meetings and a desire for their 
fellowship and recognition, should lead us at least to 
a serious and thorough consideration of the real point 
at issue, before sending forth an utterance upon this 
doctrine; others united in the objection, and others 
again favored the action proposed. 

“A vote was taken, and it was decided to pass 
without discussion: 193 to 183. Pending the tinal 
vote, I. P. Hole offered, the following amendment : 
‘And that the outward forms of Baptism and the 
Supper are not a part of the Gospel, and should be 
neither taught nor practiced by our members.’ 

“The decision of the meeting was against the 
amendment. As the clerk arose to read the affirma- 
tion to be voted on, he stopped, sat down and bowed 
his head in great emotion ; when, by a common im- 
pulse, the congregation knelt or bowed their heads, 
Such a scene of sobbing and praying the reporter has 
rarely witnessed, as occurred during the next twenty’ 
minutes. The vote was then taken,and the affirma- 
tion passed as it came from the ministers and elders. 

“The Representatives, having had the same sub- 
ject referred to them, [from Salem Quarterly Meet- 
ing] reported, recommending the document just 
passed. A minority report was also offered in the 
same words as the above amendment. 

“A running fire of talk taking in a wide range, 
came up in connection with an amendment to the 
amendment, proposing to cut off the last clause, dur- 
ing which Seth Reece pleaded for toleration because 
so many, like himself, when converted, were not 
asked as to their beliefs on this question. Neither 
was anything said when their gifts as ministers were 
acknowledged. And now, after this large liberty in 
times past why should the Society by this course 
hamper the consciences and mar the work of ‘more 
than twice a score of ministers in this Yearly Meet- 
ing.” 

“When brought to a vote, the same decision was 
made as before, and the whole matter was closed by 
minute.” 





[Concerning the action of Ohio Yearly Meeting, Friends’ 
Review, (Philadelphia), representing the element common- 
ly called “‘ Gurneyite,” speaks with much earnestness, as 
follows :] 

(From Friends’ Review, Ninth month 16.) 
ANARCHY OF THE RANTERS. 


If ever a doubt might be suggested as to the desir- 
ableness of making public the proceedings and dis- 








cussions of our annual assemblies, it would-be while 
reading such a report as we have been obliged to 
furnish of what occurred at the late session of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. But'that the welfare and perpetui- 
ty of the body are of more moment than its reputa- 
tion, we might well wish that such events and utter- 
ances might not be known outside of the walls with- 
in which they took place. But that welfare and 
perpetuity are of the greatest moment, and they have 
now been brought into serious danger ; more so than 
at any time since the Wilbur separation in New Eng- 
land and Ohio; nay, even beyond that, since the 
wider devastation in 1827-8. 

Our words are weighed and written in sadness, 
when we say that, by a trifling majority (the count- 
ing of which was itself an act of treason to Quaker- 
ism) Ohio Yearly Meeting has placed itself, as an or- 
ganization, outside of the fellowship of the corre- 
sponding yearly meetings of the Society of Friends. 
Throughout all of the other yearly meetings warm 
sympathy is and will be felt for the large portion, 
very nearly half, of those present, who did not ap- 
prove the action determined upon in regard to the 
ordinances; and for the much larger membership 
not present, whose rights and interests are thus in- 
volved without their will. For that action was well 
characterized as “a delusion and a snare,” respond- 
ing to the request (as last year) of three quarterly 
meetings for a re-affirmation of the established Scrip- 
tural testimony of Friends upon the subject, by a 
statement from which all that distinguishes Friends 
from Methodists, Presbyterians, and even Baptists, 
was purposely and deliberately omitted. 

But we find occasion for yet more extreme regret 
in reading, in our report, that four men who have 
been acknowledged and recorded as ministers among 
Friends, openly declared that “they have no use, 
whatever, for the writings of Early Friends, they be- 
ing a tangled mass of inconsistencies,” etc. Nothing 
is more obvious to plain sense than that such men 
have no right place in the Society of Friends ; much 
less a fitting or allowable place in its ministry. In any 
other religious denomination in Christendom a par- 
allel declaration would be followed by a certain, and 
mostly a speedy, deposition from authority and rec- 
ognition, if not from membership. 





From the Christian Union. 
OLD BOOKS AND THEIR VALUE, 
AS a librarian, I have often been consulted by per- 
sons owning some old book or books as to their value. 
In most cases, in fact all that I can remember, the 
result has been a serious disappointment to the 
owners, who had been led, by current misconceptions 
on the subject, to suppose they hadatreasure. These 
misconceptions as to the money value of old books 
are so common that it seems worth while to attempt 
to remove them by giving the public some correct 
notions on the subject; and The Christian Union is 
suggested as a fit medium for the purpose by the fact 
that it contained, a few months since, a letter from a 
correspondent admirably illustrative of the miscon- 
ception to which I have referred. This article spoke 
in glowing terms of a rare old book owned by a lady 
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in New York State, and went so far as to intimate 
that good judges had placed its value as high as $3,000; 
I was subsequently applied to by a friend of the 
owner of this book who desired me to see how it 
could be disposed of so as to yield to the owner, who 
was in. distressed circumstances, money for her sup- 
port. An examination of catalogues at once revealed 
the fact that although the book was a fine large folio 
printed two hundred and fifty yeas ago, and in good 
condition, it could not be sold at all without difficulty 
in finding a purchaser, and was not likely to bring 
more than $3 instead of the $3,000 which had been 
named. It seemed riothing less than cruel to dispel 
this illusion, but, after all, the cruelty was on the part 
of those who, claiming to know something of the sub- 
ject, placed such an absurdly high estimate on the 
book. 

Another good instance of this popular misconcep- 
tion occurs to me as I write. I was in the office of 
one of our oldest newspapers one evening when the 
editor made me asharer in their amusement over q 
letter they had just received. The letter related that 
a young girlin the family of the writer had found 
inside an old partition a copy of the first number 
(over a hundred years old) of the newspaper in ques- 
tion. It wasinclosed with the letter, and the hope 
expressed that the editor would do the generous 
thing and make the girl a present as a partial com- 
pensation for the treasure-trove. A cabinet organ 
was hinted at as a modest suggestion of this partial 
equivalent! The joke of it all was that the paper 
sent was a copy of the fac-simile printed on the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the newspaper, and scat- 
tered broadcast through the State. But had it been 
a copy of the somewhat rare original issue, one dollar 
would probably have been a high market price for it, 

To strike at the root of this popular error, one 
may say distinctly that age is no criterion of valuein 
books. The mere date of printing is no evidence of 
such rarity as gives fancy prices. To be sure, any 
book bearing a date earlier than 1470, if in fair condi- 
tion, is worth something merely for its approach to 
the date of the invention of printing. But it may 
safely be said that no book printed after Columbus 
sighted this Western world is of special value merely 
from its age. Every frequenter of book auctions has 
seen dozens of books printed between 1480 and 1550, 
and in very fair binding and condition, sell for prices 
ranging from one dollar to ten,and knows that it 
must be a book of remarkable interest from some 
other cause than its date to sell for more. On the 
other hand, books are sold every month for prices 
running up into the hundreds and occasionally into 
the thousands, How is this? It is simply from the 
fact that there are very many books, printed at dates 
ranging all the way from 1455 to 1886, which are rare 
and desired by certain classes of buyers. These are 
the elect among books, resulting from the careful 
sifting of the centuries. Before the war, there was 
an occasional find of one of these books among the 
heirlooms in the garrets of our New England houses. 
But our good friends are about as likely to plow up 
diamonds in their gardens as to unearth any of these 


treasures since the fabulous prices paid for paper 





“aye 
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stock during and soon after the war have made so 
much old literature the prey of the paper-mill, and 
the collectors have been so assidously going to and 
fro through the land seeking what they might de- 
vour. 

Nor would it avail anything to attempt to give any 
rules for knowing the comparative value of old. books. 
The value of a “ nugget,” as Henry Stevens called his 
treasures, may depend on any one of so many points 
in authorship, imprint, edition, and condition that it 
isonly by years of training that one can become 
qualified to judge, and even those best qualified place 
much dependence, to the last, on catalogues and on 
information derived from other experts, each of 
whom is generally especially versed in one field 
only. ; 

So the best that can be done is to give the gener- 
al rule that old books are worth nothing for their 
age, and those one finds among the heirlooms of the 
past are much more likely than otherwise to have no 
other element of value. Especially valueless are those 
lacking some part, or badly stained, or dog-eared, or 
worn. And nearly all the old books submitted to me 
as an expert by hopeful owners have been defective 
in one or more of these respects, and have been the 
higher prized for these marks of antiquity. 

But one caution should be added. Thus far only 
money value has been considered. Every book and 
printed leaf has another value, and a higher, which 
should save it from wanton destruction. The true 
lover of books cares little for the grosser estimate of 
the bookseller, and much for the soul of books. 
There is a treasure of interest, partly intrinsic and 
partly arising from associations, about every old book, 
especially if it has come to our hands from former 
generations of our ancestors. I have one old religi- 
ous treatise, in wretched condition, bearing the auto- 
grapas of my paternal ancestors for four generations 
back. They had very few books, and passed them 
along reverently from father to son. I couldn’t sell 
this old rag of a book for ten cents, nor would I part 
with it for any price I can name. Value the old 
books, then, for what they are, for the past of which 
they bear mute testimony, for the associations that 
cluster about them, and rejoice, if you have some 
such treasure, that there is no money locked up in 
them that might tempt you some day to part with 
them for filthy lucre—Witi1am I. Fuercuer. (Libra- 
rian of Amherst College.) 

THINGS LEFT BEHIND. 
IN our life-course we aré ever leaving some things be- 
hind us. We cannot help this; it lies in the very 
nature of life, which in every respect is full of move- 
ment. It matters not whether we have made a right 
or wrong use of the things; as facts of life they are 
behind us—they are gone beyond recall. That of 
itself is a solemn thought for us mortals, in view of 
the disciplinary nature of this life, and its bearing 
on the unchanging future. Time itself we are ever 
thus leaving behind us. Days, months, and years, 
how silently and swiftly do they pass! Time, with 
all its privileges and responsibilities, all its varieties 
of experiences, all its joys and sorrows, all its errors 


and failures, is daily accumulating behind us. Child- 
hood, with its little joys and sorrows, is past; youth, 
with its fulness of life, its capacity of enjoyment, its 
ardent expectations, and its golden opportunities, to 
how many of us is that behind or fast passing away! 
And manhood’s glorious prime, when vigor is at its 
best, talents at their maturity, and life should be 
most fruitful in noble and worthy work, with how 
many is that, too, behind! and gray hairs are here 
and there upon us, and we know it not. We cannot 
live these days over again; we cannot go back upon 
them to repair aught that was amiss. The privileges 
and opportunities which time brought with it are 
gone. It'presented to us the means of mental and 
moral progress, it opened to us spheres of useful 
service, and called us to enter thereon. But these 
come not again to us; and to how many are they 
only a dim and sometimes portentous memory. , 

There are other things which we cannot leave behind 
us. You pass on from day to day, oft forgetful of the 
great issues dependent on it. You do its work, or 
you bear its burden, and pass on as if you had done 
with it. But you cannot thus leave behind you the 
consequences of the past, the fruits or results of your 
daily life. The acts and words and thoughts, are 
past; but these were living seeds, and their fruit 
remains for good or evil. These consequences meet 
you again and again; they keep pace with you in 
your life-journey ; they come up either to cheer and 
comfort, or to startle and rebuke: either tostrengthen 
or. to weaken you in the great battle of life. Out- 
ward life changes, new scenes open to you, new 
works are allotted to you, but amid all changes 
responsibility remains. That is a burden you cannot 
cast off at all. You may not have felt it amid the 
excitements of pleasure, or the press of business, or 
the great privileges and opportunities of the past. 
All the same, it lay upon you, and it abides with you 
in gathering force through all the scenes of life, till 
you appear before the judgment-seat of God. And 
character cannot be left behind. Iteonstitutes the true 
man as he appears and will be judged in the sight of 
God. Words, acts, and thoughts are elements that 
are daily forming and fixing it for good or evil. It is 
decisive of our future, and, whatever it be, it remains 
with us, amid all external changes. And God cannot 
be left behind. Too many act as if this could be. 
They go forth from a Christian, God-fearing home 
into the business and pleasures of the world, and 
throw aside all regard for God or religion. They 
ignore all the teaching of early days, and live as if 
there were no God, as if He had ceased to have any 
care for them, or as if they no longer owed any 
allegiance to Him. Yet, in His being and in His 
claims He is unchanging. While, then, much is left 
behind, yet the great and weightiest things, all that 
go to decide the future, are not and cannot be left 
behind.—The Quiver, ( London.) 





“Do not waste your breath in wailing over the 
times; strive to make them better.” 





Tue great beauty of charity is privacy: thére is a 


sweet force even in an anonymous penny.—Selected. 
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ADJUSTMENT. 

THEREFORE I trust, although to outward sense 
Both true and false seem shaken ; I will hold 
With newer light my reverence for the old, 

And calmly wait the births of providence. 

No gain is lost ; the clear-eyed saints look down 
Untroubled on the wreck of schemes and creeds ; 
Love yet remains; its rosary of good deeds 

Counting in task-field and o’er peopled town ; 

Truth has charmed life; the Inward Word survives, 
And, day by day, its revelation brings ; 

Faith, hope, and charity, whatever things 

Cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives 
Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 

And the new gospel verifies the old. 


—J. G. WHITTIER, 


LOVE NOW. 
THE sanctity that is about the dead, 
To make us love them more than late, when here— 
Is not it well to find the living dear, 
With sanctity like this, ere they have fled? 


The tender thoughts we nurture for a loss 
Of mother, friend, or child—Oh! it were wise 
To spend this glory on the earnest eyes, 

The longing heart, that feel life’s present cross. 


Give also mercy to the living here, 
Whose keen-strung souls will quiver at your touch ; 
The utmost reverence is not too much 

For eyes that weep although the lips may sneer. 


—Rosre HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


AN UNWORDED PRAYER. 
(German Translation of L. W. Lander.) 
BY Alpine lake, ’neath shady rock, 
The herd-boy knelt beside his flock, 
And softly told with pious air 
His A B C as evening prayer. 


Unseen, the pastor lingered near,— 

“My child, what means the sound I hear? 
My child, a prayer that ne’er can be, 

You have but said your A BC.” 


“ Where’er the hills and valleys blend, 
The sounds of prayer and praise ascend ; 
Mast I not in the worship share, 

And raise to heaven my evening prayer?” 


- 


“‘T have no better way to pray, 

But all [know to God I say; 

I tell the letters on my knees, 

And he’ll make words himself to please.” 


From Friend's Review. 


ENDURANCE. 
WHATEVER faith, whatever creed, 
Whatever hope the soul may lead, 
One thought supreme remaineth sure, 
They are the happy who endure. 


Through all the storms that blow and beat, 
And scatter ruin at our feet, 

This thought, like lofty beacon-light, 
Sheds hopeful radiance through the night. 


We find it threading ancient page 
Of Hebrew lore, of heathen sage ; 


Apostles preached it, martys proved 
By death heroic and unmoved. 


Much is it to endure, O soul! 

To hold thyself in such control, 

That praise of friend nor blame of foe 
Thy citadel can overthrow. 


To bear with patience and repose 
The hardness that a soldier knows; 
Thy victories with meekness meet, 
Yet with composure face defeat. 


Against the odds of circumstance 

To breast the ills of time and chance ; 
To walk unwelcome paths, yet, calm, 
Chant still an uncomplaining psalm ! 


Yet there are wells of depth divine 
Where they who drink life’s bitter wine, 
May find with tender, graceful sense 

A plenitude of recompense. 


The consciousness of inward strength 
From hard-fought conflicts won at length ; 
The grand uplifting of the soul 

Above the sting of human dole ; 


Yea, more—they find a new accord, 

A closer kinship with the Lord ; 

And though bereft, despised, unknown, 
They tread the wine press not alone! 


So be thy crown, O Christian ! won ; 

So be thy earthly distance run, 
Maintain thy way with steadfast soul, 
The truth thy aim and heaven thy goal! 


FRrANcIs E. Pope, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1886. 


DRINKING HABITS IN GERMANY. 
NOBODY in Germany makes any moral distinctions 
on beer. Clergymen, theological students, monks, 
and whatever may be better or worse than these, are 
in no wise exceptions to the general rule, but are 
often known for the quantities they drink. I once 
asked a man in Berlin if there was anybody in the 
city who did not drink beer. He thought there was 
not: and another whom I asked whether there was, 
any water drunk in Germany, saw nothing strange 
in the question, but answered naively : “ Yes, there is 
considerable drunk,” and told me of a woman in Stolp 
(in Pomerania), who never drinks beer. I was 
amused recently in looking over a list of drinks in a 
German dictionary, when far down the list I saw 
water, which was put in the same category with the 
several kinds of wine and beer. 

In a field where peasants are working, you will 
always see beer bottles somewhere near at hand; or, 
if there are several working together, you will likely 
see a keg; or, if there are several more, a barrel. In 
the cities, in passing a squad of laborers eating their 
dinner in the streets, you will see each one sitting 
with a sausage in his hand and a beer bottle between 
his knees. Who that has spent any time in Berlin 
does not recall the coachman standing by his cab 
with his glass of white beer? or the shop-girl carry- 
ing a glass to some comrade who cannot leave her 
place? It is not uncommon, on entering a store, to 
see the salesman with a glass of beer at his side 











while measuring cloth, or the professional man with 
a glass on his desk. On the market stands may be 
seen, every few steps, the half-filled beer glass where 
the fruit women and butchers are dealing out their 
wares. An American friend of mine eating at a 
German restaurant was asked what kind of beer he 
would have. “No beer,” he replied. 

“Will you have wine, then?” was the next ques- 

ion. 

, “No, nothing but water.” 

“Water!” replied the’ waiter; “that is to wash 


with.” . : 
I once heard a beggar, in recounting his hard- 


ships, say “I have drunk nothing but water since 
yesterday morning.” 

The beer saloons and gardens are the favorite 
| places for nearly all gatherings. Students have their 
f literary unions and scientific discussions there, the 
members sitting around the table with their glasses. 
Drinking is often the chief exercise, he being a lead- 
er among them who can drink most. Musical asso- 
ciations invariably meet in beer saloons ; also benevo- 
lent and even religious bodies. It would seem strange 
to an American to attend a missionary meeting, as I 
have done, in a lager beer saloon, and see the grave 
evangelists proposing gospel measures while emptying 
their glasses. I have heard announcements from the 
pulpit of religious meetings in grog shops. 

At the funeral of the politician Waldeck, I noticed 
a drunken man who seemed to have more considera- 
tionshown him than anybody in the procession, 
everybody about him being interested in preventing 
him fro.n faliing. He himself appeared to be one of 
the most serious in the crowd; and hisstate of intox- 
ication, although he could scarcely walk, did not 
seem to the.people to be unbecoming the occasion. 
Later, in the same procession, I saw six men carry- 
ing, by all fours, another serious mourner. No po- 
liceman in Germany would think of arresting a man 
for drunkenness, much less of putting him in the 
guard-house; it would be their duty rather to prevent 
the teams from running over him. I once saw a 
drunken man crossing the great stone bridge at 
Prague. As he passed the large crucifix, where it is 
customary to raise one’s hat, he did not think of 
omitting this duty. He tried three times to get off 
his hat ; and when he finally got it off, he could not 
get it on again at all. WhenI last saw him, he had 
yet three statues of saints to pass; and I am satisfied 
that before all of them he staggered through his de- 
votions. I heard the American Consul at Carlsruhe, 
say, that he once asked a German Doctorof Divinity, 
who was having his baggage examined, whether he 
had anything subject to duty. The divine replied: 
“No; I have nothing but some theological books and 
i, a bottle of whisky.”—Overland Monthly (San Francis- 
co.) 



















An every-day religion—one that loves the duties 
of our common walk, one that makes an honest man, 
one that accomplishes an intellectual and moral 
f growth in the subject, one that works in all weather 
; and improves all opportunities—will best and most 
healthily promote the growth of a church and the 
power of the gospel — Bushnell. 
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HEREDITARY DISEASES AND RACE- 
CULTURE. 


A FALLACIOUS notion has somewhere crept in that 
an intellectual man must be below par physically, 
and that the one faculty is necessarily cultivated at 
the expense ofthe other. The old proverb, mens sana 
in corpore sano, has been flouted as an absurdity. So 
much, very briefly, for the first cause of race-degen- 
eration ; the second, and the one to which this paper 
would direct attention, is the influence of hereditary 
diseases. This factor has never received the attention 
it should have had at the hands of the writers on so- 
cial science. The races of which we have been speak- 
ing had little of this element to contend with. The 
weaklings were either deliberately exposed and left 
to die, as in the case of the Spartans, or if they at- 
tained maturity they were held in such low esteem 
that they willingly kept in the background. Look 
fora moment at our modern civilization, and mark 
its diametrically opposite tendency. Every day 
hospitals are being erected to nurture the diseased 
and imperfect specimens of our race, and every year 
thousands of children are by skill and care saved 
from the death to which Nature would consign them. 
All this accords with our enlarged notions of hu- 
manity, and reflects great credit on the zeal of the 
philanthropist and the science of the physician, but 
it exerts a baneful effect on the race. To one who 
has had access to any large city hospitals, it is a piti- 
ful sight to see the multitude of children who are 
tided over a few years, and sent out into the world 
branded with an hereditary taint, to propagate their 


wretched breeds. The limits of this paper will not 


allow any extended statistics, nor the nature of it 


warrant a special discussion of hereditary diseases, 
but there are two whose effects are apparent to all, 
consumption and insanity. The former, consump- 
tion, using the term in its widest sense, has for ages 
produced the most frightful ravages. For example, 
in England, from 1837 to 1841, of the total number of 
deaths from all causes sixteen per cent. were from 
consumption. In Philadelphia, from 1840 to 1849, 
the death-rate was one of consumption to six and a 
half from all other causes, or about fifteen per cent.— 
Dr. GrorGE J. Preston, in Popular Science Monthly. 





A CURIOUS UNDERTAKING. 


WHILE in New Jersey, writes Theodore Stanton to 
the Chicago JInter-Ocean, I had a peep into a most 
interesting sanctum. I saw the Woman’s Bible Com- 
mittee at work. Inarichly-furnished drawing-room, 
about a broad table, sat a half-dozen women, with in- 
telligent faces and busy pens. Each one had acheap 
Bible, which was being read with care, and ever and 
anon a verse would be cut out bodily by a pair of 
scissors and pasted at the top of a long sheet of white 
paper. Then the other ladies would cut from their 
Bibles the self-same yerse,and when all had their 
text before them they would begin to discuss it in 
turn. One of these commentators is an excellent 
Greek and Hebrew scholar, another is deeply versed 
in current Biblical criticism, while still another has 
gone through with care all the big tomes of the great 
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commentaries like those of Henry, Scott, and Dr. 
Adam Clarke. After the verse in question has been 
fully discussed, each lady writes under it what she 
has to say about it, and then all the sheets are passed 
on to a secretary. This secretary, a recent Vassar 
graduate, cuts out the verse from another Bible, 
pastes it on a sheet much longer than those that have 
been just handed to her, and then carefully copies 
under it all the notes made by the learned ladies sit- 
ting about the board. 

Some of your readers will begin to ask, “ But 
what does all this mean?” This was exactly the 
question that I put to the eldest lady of the group, 
who seemed to be the presiding genius of the con- 
clave, after I had puzzlingly witnessed what I have 
just recounted in the foregoing paragraph. “ Well,” 
began my friend, with a merry twinkle of the eye, 
“ we women mean to do what you men have been 
doing for centuries; you have revised the Scriptures 
after your fashion, and now we intend to do the same 
thing after our fashion. We have gone over the Old 
and New Testaments with great care, and we find 
that about one-tenth of the Bible touches, in one way 
or another,on us women. Now we want to know 
whether mule translations, interpretations, and com- 
mentaries have been made in a spirit friendly to our 
sex. We and a great many other women, have our 
doubts on this point; in a word, we propose issuing 
what may be called ‘The Woman’s Bible.’ On our 
revising committee sit able women from England and 
America. We have a well-known publisher who 
stands ready to take our manuscript, and before this 
time next Summer we hope to give to the world the 
Bible as revised by women.” 

This very bold speech was delivered in a very 
gentle manner, and the lady then fell to work again, 
one of the “board” having discovered another pas- 
sage that was to be dealt with in the way already de- 
scribed. I returned to New York, pondering over 
this strange scene and this odd conversation, and I 
became convinced that when this new book appears 
it will create a breeze in Church and State. 


AN AID TO CURING ALCOHOLISM. 
WE believe that the best authorities are generally 
skeptical as to there being any sure cure for confirmed 
habits of inebriety, unless the effort in that direction 
be aided by a strong exercise of will of the unfortun- 
ate subject of this habit. There are, however, many 
remedies recommended as aids in diverting or, in a 
minor degree, satisfying the appetite for strong 
liquors, which are undoubtedly of great advantage in 
some cases ; and one of these is thus recommended 
by a self-styled “ rescued man ;” “I was one of those 
unfortunates given to strong drink. When I left off, 
I felt a horrid want of something I must have or go 
distracted. I could neither eat, work, norsleep. Ex- 
plaining my affliction to a man of much education 
and experience, he advised me to make a decoction of 
ground quassia, a half ounce steeped in a pint of 
vinegar, and to put about a small tea-spoonful of it in 
a very little water, and to drink it down every time 
the liquor thirst came on me violently. I found it 
satisfied the cravings, and it suffused a feeling of 


stimulus and strength. I continued this cure, and 
persevered till the thirst was conquered. For two 
years I have not tasted liquor; and I have no desire 
for it. Lately, to try my strength, I have handled 
and smelt whiskey ; but I have no temptation to take 
it. I give this in consideration of the unfortunate 
several of whom I know have recovered by means 
which I no longer require.” —Scientifle American, 


NINE SONS SACRIFICED IN WAR. 


A MAN named Frangois Auguste Boband called on 
M. de Bouteiller, the Police Commissary at. Mon. 
treuil, near Vincennes, (France), recently, and said: 
“T have long hesitated to come and ask relief, and 
am now driven to do so by the misery to which I 
am reduced. During thirty years I have lived at 
Montreuil, and been employed by the State as an ar. 
chitectural sculptor. I had ten sons, all of whom 
grew up. Seven were killed in the last war. Three 
of these fell at Forbach, two at Sedan, and two inthe 
sorties at Paris against the Prussians. Two died from 
the hardships in the campaign of the Loire, and the 
last is employed in a piano factory, but earns such a 
wretched salary, that, not to burden him, I disguise 
from him my misery. I have been from weakness 
obliged to cease working, and am now destitute. [I 
want to be admitted into the Asylum of Villers Cot- 
terets, for I would rather die of want than enter the 
Mendicants’ Dépot at St. Dénis. How could an hon- 
est man bear to be huddled with the immoral vaga- 
bonds who are kept there ?” M. de Bouteiller caused 
minute inquiries to be made, and ascertained that 
his visitor’s sad and simple story was quite true, and 
that he wasa man of spotless honor. His case was 
at once laid before the Prefect of Police, who has sent 
him temporary relief, and it is proposed to provide 
the unfortunate father with a pension. 


FLORIDA’S RECOVERY FROM THE FROST. 


WILLIAM J. WINEGAR, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Palatka, Fla., who is in town for a 
few days, accompanied by Mr. Harry G. Payne, also 
of the bank, gives an account of the condition of 
things in Florida which will be interesting to many 
here who are concerned in the development of that 
State. Mr. Winegar says that when the great 
“freeze” of last winter occurred, nearly everybody 
thought that Florida bad received a disastrous set- 
back. But a few months had put a very different 
face on affairs, and now it looked as if the freeze 
would turn out, like many other mishaps, to have 
been a blessing in disguise, a real advantage to the 
State as showing just how Florida stood. After the 
freeze things looked pretty melancholy. The orange 
trees stood blackened, with nearly all the crop that 
remained ungathered wholly ruined. It was feared 
that the trees might be crippled for years. But with 
the spring came unusually abundant rains, and the 
trees put out a surprising strength of new growth, 
recovering entirely what had been lost. The aspect 
of the country was now really beautiful ; in spite of 
the effort necessary to make new growth, the trees 
were handsomely laden with the golden fruit, those 












which were in bearing before would yield at least 
two-thirds of the usual amount, and the thousands of 
new trees coming into bearing forthe first time would 
make up the difference, so that it looked as if this 
geason’s crop, instead of being comparatively of no 
account, would be up to what last year’s would have 
been had the freeze not occurred. To be sure, it was 
not a pleasant thing for orange raisers to see their 
fruit frozen solid on the trees, and if it were likely to 
occur right along they would be discouraged, of 
course. But there had not been anything like that 
cold spell for about fifty years, and it would not be 
likely to happen again for many years to come. But 
it would teach orange growers to be on their guard 
against it. One precaution which had been shown 
to be desirable was the planting of wind breaks for 
the orange groves. Those groves which had been 
thus protected had suffered the least, and all level- 
headed orange growers would take the hint and shel- 
ter their plantations with belts of rapidly growing 
trees of dense habit to the windward. 

The freeze has also been of advantage in demon- 
strating the varieties of orange trees which would 
best stand against the cold, so that the main depend- 
ence might be placed on them. For instance, the 
Mandarins had been nearly all destroyed, while the 
Tangerines, which resemble them closely, proved to 
be hardier than the regular orange trees.—Boston 
Herald. 


PREPARATION OF LESSON LEAVES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
THE Literature Committee, engaged in the prepara- 
tion of the lesson leaves for use in Friends’ First-day 
Schools, have thought it best that the Scripture les- 
sons for the year 1887 should be upon the same sub- 
jects and texts as those proposed in the “ Interna- 
tional Series,” and also that Friends outside the com- 
mittee should be invited to codperate with the com- 
mittee in their preparation. The texts for the first 
quarter of 1887, designated by the “ International Se- 
ries,” are as follows: 

Ist. Genesis, 1 ; 26-31: 2; 1-3. 





— = 3; 3-16. 

ie 4; 3-16. 
4th “ 6; 9-22. 
—. 12; 1-9. 
6th. “ 18; 1-13. 
_,, 15; 5-18. 
a 18 ; 23-33. 
mn... * 19; 15-26. 
10th. “ 22; 1-14. 
llth. “ 28; 10-22. 
12th. “ 32; 9-12-24-30. 


The plan to be about as heretofore, the verses se- 
Friends 


lected to be printed as those now in use. 
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“Teachings of the Lesson,” the practical or spiritual ap- 
plications that can be gleaned. from it, and then ques- 
tions for the Primary, Intermediate, and Senior grades. 

J. W. H. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE WORK OF SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 

EDITORS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I HAVE just read with deep interest the letter of J. 
E. Bryant to James V. Watson, on the very impor- 
tant subject of the educational needs of the South, 
and believe that he hasa just and full comprehension 
of the situation. Having recently spent a month 
among the mountains of Virginia, and met with rep- 
resentatives ofthe foremost class of citizens from nearly 
every Southern State, and having conversed with 
many of them on the subject of education, and also, 
on the other hand, having talked earnestly with the 
colored people, as opportunity offered, I beg to be 
permitted to say that my conviction is that the para- 
mount need of the colored race is self-dependence. 
Through habit, through the force of circumstances, 
through a natural timidity, they prefer to lean on the 
whites. 

This is a favorable factor in behalf of white teach- 
ers, but has not the day passed when they should 
look only to the whites for everything of a superior 
nature? Are they never to be inspired with the idea 
of being a People—a Race—self-respecting and wor- 
thy of respect ? We must accomplish this, or else that 
silent but all-powerful envying of the white race will 
go on, and a mixed population continue to grow up, 
as heretofore. I cannot fully explain, but it is only 
too apparent that there is a lurking idea in the minds 
of many colored girls that there is an elevation in be- 
ing noticed by a white man. 

It is to a great extent true that “the white Chris- 
tians at the South are indifferent to the education of 
the colored people”—yes, more than that, their con- 
stant study is to keep them down, socially and politi- 
cally. The needs of the poor whites are truly great, 
and if there is benovelence enough to reach them, it 
will finda virgin soil; but they form so inconsider- 
able apart of the population that (as compared with 
the negroes) they “can be allowed to drift” yet long- 
er, with less danger to the State or Nation. 

There are many earnest, intelligent, spirited indi- 
viduals among the colored people who could and 
would teach among their own race if rightly stim- 
ulated and encouraged, and I can but approve of 

Friends directing their energies toward these promis- 
ing helpers. 8. M. G. 
Swarthmore, Pa., 9th month 17th. 












Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
I HAVE read with interest the letter on education of 
the Southern white people in this week’s InTELLIGEN- 





are requested to suggest a Golden Text for each lesson, 
and under the head of explanations, such informa- 
tion in regard to the author, the writings, and the 
times as may be deemed profitable. Also select a 
Topic Title to the lesson from the most prominent 
practical thought contained in it, and a short narra- 
tive or story illustrating the sub-lesson, to come un- 
der the head of ‘Memory Gems,” to be followed by 














CER AND JouRNAL, taking the ground that uniess a 
portion of the loyal whites are educated, the colored 
people will never be elevated, etc. I think the wri- 
ter is very much mistaken. I lived for some years in 
the woods of South Carolina, and from my observa- 
tion, I am convinced that ere another twenty-five 
years have passed, (notwithstanding the cruel perse- 
cution they are still receiving from some of the South- 
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ern whites), they will bea people self-respecting, and 
respected, at the South. The wonderful advance the 
colored people have made since freedom, delights 
and astonishes me. They must succeed, for God and 
right is with them. 

I will write of one school founded by a former 
slave, Rev. Alexander Bettis. His school, five miles 
from a Post-office, in the woods of South Carolina, 
numbered last winter over four hundred scholars. 
That school is almost supported by themselves, 
young men and women banding together to give 
what they could. Now they are building a large ad- 
dition to the girls’ dormitory. If you wish to know 
more of the school, write to Rev. A. Bettis, Bettis’s 
Academy, Vaucluse, South Carolina. 


Very truly, Mary R. PELL. 
Flushing, N. Y. Sep. 19th. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—Our friend Hugh Foulke, (who is now at Clifton 
Springs, convalescing from a severe prostration), in a 
private note refers to the enlargement and improve- 
ment of Friends’ School at Gwynedd, and says: “I 
look upon it as a step in the right direction. Isome- 
times am almost ready to wish that that I had both 

* voice and influence sufficient to convince Friends 
everywhere that the first step toward improving 
“heir schools is to provide two rooms and two teachers.” 

—At Easton, Md., Wilson Tylor having resigned 
his charged of the Friends’ School, Elizabeth Lloyd 
has been appointed Principal. 

—We wish to correct a statement of President Ma- 
gill’s, in a communication to the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourRNAL, referring to the Provincial University, To- 
ronto. The impression would be formed that women 
are not admitted to the lectures of the course. He 
was correct in saying that they are admitted to ex- 
aminations. They are also allowed to attend lectures 
through the full course. It may be said, however, 
that this latter privilege was not granted until some 
time after Queen’s and Victoria Universities opened 
their doors; and the attendance is small. One of the 
most distinguished graduates of the past year is a lady 
—a medalist in modern languages.— Young Friends’ 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The college work was resumed last week, new 
students arriving on Third-day, to give opportunity 
for classification, etc., while the old ones returned on 
Fifth-day. Some recitations were heard on Sixth-day, 
and the work isnow moving on regularly. The num- 
ber of new students is large, and the number who 
enter the Freshman class is much larger than on pre- 
vious years. For the first time the College considera- 
bly outnumbers the Preparatory School. The third 
or youngest, Preparatory class is now much the small- 
est, numbering but 24. 


—The Manual Training Department is now fully 
organized with two additional instructors, and will 
supply a want felt by many, in both the College and 
the Preparatory School. An active interest is felt in 
the subject of physical training, and a competent in- 


structor has been appointed for the girls and you 
women. It is also in contemplation to appoint anoth. 
er soon, for the boys and young men. 


—The new Professors, W. P. Holcomb, and Ben. 
jamin Smith, in the Departments of History and Po. 
litical Economy, and English, have entered upon 
their work under excellent auspices, and the promise 
of the year in all of the departments is very encourag- 
ing. 

—The new Matron has already won golden opin- 
ions onevery hand. She recently addressed the stu. 


dents, very acceptably, in one of the morning collec. 
tions. 


—Ata meeting of the students on Third-day last, 
the committee on the Athletic Grounds reported that 
1350 dollars had been raised for the new track and 
grounds, and that at least $1000 more would be needed 
to complete them. Work will be begun at once, and 
the laying out of the grounds preparatory to grading, 
will bedone be the students in the engineering de. 
partment, 


—A full course of lectures for the coming year ig 
in preparation, and will be regularly announced. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—In the recent English elections the vote in favor of 
the Gladstone Home Rule candidates for Parliament was 
3 to 2 in Scotland, and 5 to lin Wales. The movement is 
stimulated in the latter by the demand for freedom from 
the exactions of the state church. The Welsh people have 
long resented the legal quartering upon them of a thousand 
clergymen to whose churches they did not wish to go. Re- 
cently, serious anti-tithe riots have occurred in North 
Wales, and the Congregational Union of Wales takes this 
interesting moment to address a circular letter to the 
Welsh members of Parliament, asking an expression in 
writing of their views on disestablishment—and on local 
self-government! There is no doubt as to what the an- 
swers will be. 


—The shipments of buffalo bones from the Northwest 
are growizg larger. From twenty to twenty-five Canadian 
Pacific cars loaded with this class of freight arrive at Fort 
Benton, M. T., every week, consigned to fertilizing works 
in the East. 

—Many strikes might be avoided if the course just fol- 
lowed in the Harmony Cotton Mills at Cohoes, N. Y., were 
generally adopted. The men wanted more pay, but the 
company told them that they could not afford an advance, 
and that they were already paying as much as mills in 
their line at Fall River and elsewhere. The men did not 
believe it, whereupon the manufacturers offered, if the 
men would select a reliable man to travel about the mills 
and look up the subject of wages, to pay all his expenses, 
and to raise the wages if they were not as high as paid else- 
where. A boss weaver has been through Massachusetts 
and has gone back to Cohoes with the statement that the 
wages there are as high as any paid in the country, and 
that his fellow-workmen have no cause to complain.—N. 
Y. Post. 


—Small oysters are now in demand in New York, where 
large ones used to be the favorites. Saddle rocks, the big- 
gest of oysters, which used to command $20 to $30 per 
1000, now sell for $12 or less. A local authority puts the 
consumption of New York city and Brooklyn at 30,000 
bushels a day during the season, 
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—Prof. Baird has effected an engagement with a steam- 
ship company plying between Boston and the isles of the 
Caribbean Sea, by which Charles Townsend, naturalist, 
connected with the Smithsonian Institution, will visit 
British Honduras and adjoining countries early in Octo- 
ber for the purpose of studying the natural history of that 
vicinity. It is believed that many new species of fauna 
are to be found there. 

—A telegram is published in Paris from the Bishop of 
Tonquin, saying that 700 Christians have been massacred 
and forty villages burned in the province of Manhoa, and 
that 9,000 Christians are perishing of hunger. 

—The project of a south polar expedition is being seri- 
ously ventilated in the scientific circles of Australia, the 
Government having expressed its intention of assisting the 
enterprise. The Australian whalemen are also becoming 
interested in the project, inquiries having already reached 
London whether whaling vessels for an Antarctic voyage 
would be subsidized by the Government. 


—The colored people of Washington are getting ready 
an exhibition of the achievements of their race since the 
war. The colored pupils in the public schools will exhibit 
their attainments ; skill in needlework, painting, and cook- 
ing, in carpentry, plumbing, brick-making, shoe-making, 
and other artisanship, and so on, will be shown. A cannon 
made by a colored man in Boston, and a working model of 
a locomotive made by a colored machinist in the Baldwin 
Works will be shown, and a colored band will perform mu- 
sic by local composers. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE subsistence committee in Charleston are now issu- 
ing rations to nearly 7000 persons, a large majority of whom 
are colored. The work of rebuilding and repairing is go- 
ing on briskly, but more bricklayers an@ plasterers are 
needed. Mayor Courtenay on the 17th issued a proclama- 
tion making public a declaration by the City Council, ap- 
pealing for additional aid. There was a slight shock of 
earthquake at Charleston at 25 minutes past 2 o’clock on 
the 17th, and two slight earthquake shocks were felt in 
Summerville, on the night of the 16th. 


News has been received at Point Pleasant, West Va., 
from the southern point of Jackson county, that during 
the earthquake last week a great rock, known as “ Bald 
Rock,” was loosened by the shock and tumbled down. In 
its course it crashed through the barn and struck the house 
where a family named Cummings were sleeping, knocking 
' the building off the foundation and making it a complete 
wreck. Cummings and his wife were uninjured, but their 
son, aged 14, was killed. 

THE total exports of cotton from the United States dur- 
ing the twelve months which ended on the 31st of August 
last amounted in value to $207,907,711, against $198,494,- 
350 during the corresponding period of 1885. 

TEN of the thirteen original States of the Union were 
represented by their Governors or others in a meeting in 
Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, on the 17th inst., to. make 
initial arrangements for a celebration of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. Resolutions were 
adopted requesting the Chairman and Secretary to commu- 
nicate with the President of the United States, and with 
the Governors of the States and Territories, and ask them 
to appoint a delegate to meet in Philadelphia on December 
2d, 1886, said delegates to organize as a permanent organi- 
zation, with power to devise such plans and measures as 
will, in their judgment, secure a celebration worthy of so 
greatan event: and that the city of Philadelphia be re- 


quested to appoint a committee of citizens to codperate 
with the organization. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and his party remain at this 
writing, (Ninth month 21st), on their shooting and fishing 
excursion in the Adirondack woods, but are expected back 
immediately. 

THE American Forestry Congress, which had been in 
session at Denver, adjourned on the 16th inst., after elect- 
ing officers for the ensuing year. 

THE three first express trains for the West, the South 
and the Southwest, from Philadelphia over the new road 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Company, were started on the 
19th inst., and were running regularly yesterday. 

THE cholera has been declining in Italy, and is no long- 
er serious except in a few places. 

THE wheat crop of England is announced to be below 
the average, and is regarded as the worst since 1879. Ex- 
ports from the United States have increased during the past 
two months. 

THE English Parliament continues in session, and W. 
E. Gladstone, who had gone on a vacation visit to Munich, 
returned on the 19th, and took part in the discussion of a 
bill proposed by Parnell to relieve Irish tenants in paying 
this year’s rents. 

THE hurricane which swept over southwestern Michi- 
gan on the evening of the 16th, was the severest ever known 
in that State. The principal damage done was in Lenawee, 
Clinton, Livingston and Wayne counties, but great dam- 
age was done elsewhere. 

On the evening of the 18th, a terrific wind storm visited 
Joliet, Illinois. A grain elevator, a pump factory and ten 
or twelve frame buildings were demolished, and a man and 


“ woman were severely injured in the ruins of their dwell- 


ings. That no loss of life was caused is explained by the 
fact that constant flashes of lightning so illuminated the 
sky that “the funnel shaped cloud could be plainly seen 
as it came whirling towards the city with a roar like a hun- 
dred locomotives blowing off steam.” Seeing its approach, 
people fled tothe cellars. Twelve houses were demolished, 
and a number of others were moved from their founda- 
tions. One house was turned completely upside down. 

A PASSENGER train which arrived at Denver, Colorado, 
on the 19th, from Salt Lake, had a narrow escape from a 
fearful disaster. The train, consisting of 13 cars, drawn by 
two engines, was going through the Black Canyon at a 
speed of 20 miles per hour, when several of the cars ran off 
the track. Fortunately the train was stopped in time to 
prevent it from being hurled into the depths below. Sev- 
eral cars were badly damaged. There were about one hun- 
dred passengers in peril. ; 

THE Common Council of Philadelphia, on the 19th, 
adopted a resolution impeaching the Mayor of the city, Wm. 
B. Smith, for irregularities and misdemeanors. 





NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ First-day School General Conference will 
be held at Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, Elev- 
enth month 4th and 5th, 1886. The first session will be 
held on Fifth-day, the 4th inst., commencing at 10 o’clock. 

Reports from the several Yearly Meeting Associations, 
besides a number of interesting papers, will be presented 
and considered. The Clerks of the several Yearly Meet- 
ing Associations are requested to forward their reports and 
papers to the undesigned at as early a date as possible. 

JOSEPH A. BoGARDus, Clerk General Conference, 
177, West Street, New York City. 





*.* The address of John J. Cornell on Temperance 
published in this paper on the 12th inst., has been printed in 
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tract form, and can be had at 50 cents per hundred by apply- 
ing t Henry T. Child, 634 Race St., Phila. 





*.® Clerks of First-day School Unions comprising the 
Association for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Phila. Yearly Meeting will please forward 
their respective annual reports with as little delay as 
possible to 

S. RayMonpD ROBERTS, 
26 West Johnson St., Germantown, Phila. 





*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Medford, on Seventh day the 25th of Ninth month, com- 
mencing at 10 A.M. Friends are cordially invited. 

MARTHA C, DECou, Clerks 
Mary R. WILson, } — 





*,* PHILANTHROPIC LABOR.—The executive committee 
of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor has accepted the 
invitation extended by the First-day School Association of 
Philadelphia, to hold its fourth Conference in Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 2d and 3d, 1586. 








There will be three sessions each day, the first 
mencing at 10 o’clock A. M. ; a 
JONATHAN K. Tay or, Clerk of Exec. Com,, 

11 German Street, Baltimore, 





*,.* Bucks County First-day School Union will be held 

in Doylestown, Ninth month 25th, at 10.30 o’clock A M 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested, he 
OLIVER H. Hoicoms, Clerk, 





*,* Concord F. D. S. Union will be held at Providence, 
Del. Co.. Pa., Tenth month 9th, at 10 A.M. All interested 
are cordially invited. 

Tuos. B. Brown, 
CLARA B. MILLER, } Clerks, 

*,* Yearly and Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month wi] 
occur as follows: 

25. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

27. Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, Yonge street, Ont, 
16. Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, Moorestown, 
27. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, 0, 








FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





Retail. Mailed. 
Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 .60 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 .29 
Life of William Penn. By 8S. M. Jan- 

ney. Cloth, - ~ - 1.00 1.13 

Paper, - . - 25 35 
Life of George Fox. ByS. M. Jan- 

ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.12 
Conversations on Religious Subjects. 

By 8S. M. Janney, - - 50 54 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By 8S. 

M. Janney, . - - 75 81 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- 

per. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.09 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Janney. 

Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.07 
History of Friends. ByS. M. Janney. 

4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 4.50 

4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5,00 
History of the Separation. By 8. M. 

Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 .70 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1.25 1.35 
Journal of John Woolman, - .80 87 

m - “  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 
No Cross, No Crown. By William 

Penn, - - - - 7 87 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By 

William Penn, - - 25 .28 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife 

and Children. Per Dozen, - 50 53 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 
Autobiography of Benjamin Hallow- 

ell, - - - - 140 1.55 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 54 


“ Retail. Mailed 
Holy Life and Paul’s Speech. H. 

Turford, - - - - 40 48 
Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting -. - 33) Al 
Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 
Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 35 Al 

‘“ “ “ Sheep, Ms 50 56 
Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

Per Dozen, - - - we 81 
Dymond on War, . - .20 24 
Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 

Johnson, - - . - .20 .22 
Scraps of Thought and Feeling. By 

J. Johnson, - - - 30 35 
Scriptural Watchword. J. Johnson,  .50 55 
Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 

Volumes, - - - 75 80 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Com- 

ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 12.00 
George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - ~ 1.25 1.40 
Letters of Elias Hicks, - - 75 84 
Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 

J. Jackson. Paper, - - 30 35 

Cloth, - . - 50 56 
Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 
Conversations on the Queries. By 

H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 44 
True Peace, - °° : 25 .28 
Plain Path, - - - - 4,25 2B 
Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1.00 1.07 
Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80. 
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The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


sample Copies will be sent free to any address, 


D. H. FORSYTHE 
M.H. GARRETT, } Eprrors, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. ° 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; Cus. N. Fow er, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Coas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 











Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 


friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 


the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 


for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 


day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 


extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 







































PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New om and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace 2 hee a a - *11.20am. 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West « . Gia - «+ *11.50 a.m, 
Chicago and CincinnatiExpress . . . . . %8.50p.m. 
Western Express ° e e e ° e ° - *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West es te »fer «© .& te «ee 
Harrisburg Express . ° e } ° < - *4,30 a.m. 
Niagara Express . ‘ e ° . . ‘ a.m. 
Watkins Express ‘ ‘ i . ‘ ‘ ‘ - $11.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday - i120p.m. 
Kane Express . ° af e . ° ° ° 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 

Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 

Chambersburg Express, 35.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
.m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and YorkExpress. . . ‘ ‘ .40 p.m. 
Mail Train . ° . ° ° e . e ° COR 
seems heommmataten eo tee er ee + ere 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express . ‘ — - 4 fran a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express -  « $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and YorkExpress . . . . . . $.40p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.80 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 
and 1.10 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. Sundays, 

3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and mg Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

nome except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

rap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20:a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 8.15, 
= 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
rr 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
= Sams 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 — On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and-Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

Son Com Soot wal Chestnut Streets. 
.)8. EB. er an unt 
TICKET OFFICES : No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 


Passenger Agert 


















CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Sond for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, D I 7 0 N. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. vianeated W SH. ADEE. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __ - _+ __ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY "AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMI TTEE OR RECEI VER, AND. RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. . 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,838, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 


——_____ 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of abovt Two Mmu- 
tons. ga ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 











= i ne 
: At this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
AM OSs HILLB ORN & Co., naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remem- 
ber that to make home attractive nothing adds more 
than neat and pretty wall papers. We are offering 
—_ handsome Gold Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper 
PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY grades at equally low prices. Samples sent free. 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- A, L. DIAMENT & (., 
oars FURNITURE COVERINGS 1206 Market street, Philadelphia. 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


PURE PALM. 
CARPETINGS. . PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 


We show this season a line of Maunatonn, Five, Body OLp Dry Bxocks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 

Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equale ; 
Mogquettes, $135 to $1.50. Special attention is called to In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound, 

our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 | 

to 80 cents. 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, Lindley M. Elkanton, 


“1307 Market Sireet. 532 St. JouN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Sprines, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








